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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 25-27, 1920 

The National Council held its tenth annual meeting in the city of 
its birth — Chicago. The gathering was successful, as usual. Although, 
because of inadequate advertising, the attendance of local people was 
smaller than in recent years, the leaders from over the country were 
present in goodly numbers — more than could have been expected in 
view of the present cost of travel. The program, too, gave general 
satisfaction. The quality of the papers was high and the reduction 
of the number of sections to two gave the members a better chance to 
hear everything in which they were interested. Enthusiasm was quiet 
but evident, especially at the close of the general session Friday 
morning and at the dinner that evening. 

Never before have members so generally shown interest in the 
business affairs of the Council. Both the annual business meeting 
and the second meeting of the Board of Directors were more representa- 
tive than ever before. This may have been due to the passing of 
control of the government of the Council almost entirely into the hands 
of the directors elected by affiliated local associations. Members every- 
where should read with especial care the report of the business below. 
A simple but sweeping program is outlined for next year. The 
number of committees is reduced as far as practicable. The first effort 
is to be one of propaganda — increasing the circle of influence of the 
Council. The second is to be the collection of the best experience 
and the stimulation of investigation for our own further enlightenment. 
These plans are so extensive as to tax the treasury of the Council, 
even with the raised annual membership dues (see "Business"), unless 
the number of members is also considerably increased. 

BUSINESS 
The Board of Directors met in the south parlor of the Auditorium 
Hotel at 3 o'clock Thanksgiving afternoon. There were present as 
directors at large: E. M. Hopkins, R. W. Brown, W. W. Hatfield, 
C. H. Ward, and J. F. Hosic; as directors from affiliated associations 
(collective members): C. S. Thomas, New England Association; Allan 
Abbott, New York State Association; Mary Percival, New York City 
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Association; E. L. Miller, Claudia Crumpton, and Alice Marsh, Detroit 
English Club; A. H. Krug, Maryland Council; Sarah Muir, Nebraska 
Council. For the first time the majority of the directors present 
represented local associations. 

The minutes of the business transacted at the last annual meeting 
were read by the Secretary from the English Journal of January, 1920, 
and approved by the Board. The Secretary-Treasurer then presented 
the following financial statement, which also was approved: 

RECEIPTS 

Balance December 1, 1919 $ 483 . 73 

Individual Memberships 2,208.90 

Collective Memberships 117 .50 

Home-Reading Lists 33 1 . 52 

Play Lists 48 . 95 

Guide 560 . 59 

Economy Reports 9 .91 

Miscellaneous Reports .20 

Brief Summary 1 . 15 

Speech Playlet — "The Conspiracy" 16 .49 

Interest on Liberty Bond 4.25 

Total $3,783.19 

EXPENDITURES 

Subscriptions $1,609 . 50 

Stenography 697 . 50 

Home-Reading List (mailing) 14 . 59 

Play List (mailing) 3 .38 

Guide (mailing) 16 . 72 

Economy Reports (mailing) 1.12 

Postage 153-95 

Printing 594-92 

Supplies 34-92 

Committee Expenses 88 . 1 1 

Brief Summary (mailing) .44 

Conspiracy (mailing) .64 

Binding 1919 volume English Journal 2.22 

Expenses in connection with annual meeting 10. 78 

Exchange 34 • 61 

Stamps received and paid out 148 .02 

Miscellaneous Expenses 9 . 59 

Total $3,421 .01 

Balance November 24, 1920 362 .18 

E. L. Miller moved that collective members be given a year of grace 
for the payment of dues — that is, that their representatives shall 
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not be dropped from the Board for twelve months after their membership 
fees become due. During the discussion the list of associations which 
have at any time been collective members was read. It appeared that 
several associations that had showed clearly their intention of main- 
taining their memberships were actually in arrears. The motion finally 
prevailed unanimously. Under this revised ruling fifteen local organiza- 
tions proved to be in good standing. At least one other sent 
representatives to the Board, unaware that its dues were unpaid. 

The reports of committees were then called for. 

N. W. Barnes, of the University of Chicago, reporting for the Com- 
mittee on Vocational English, briefly reviewed the committee's history 
and made some suggestions for future work. Throughout his presenta- 
tion Professor Barnes spoke of himself as the temporary chairman of 
the committee. His outline appears below. He also presented for the 
subcommittee on journalism a set of resolutions dealing with such work 
in the high school, and asked the Board to recommend them to the 
annual business meeting for adoption. This, after a spirited discussion, 
was done. (The resolutions appear in the report of the business meeting.) 

Report of the Committee on Vocational English 

I. Looking backward 

Original action raised a committee on business English. 
Later action approved a committee on vocational English. 
Plan of organization: a general committee chairman and some members 
chosen to represent administrative and general vocational points of view; 
additional members with specialized interests organized under sub- 
committee chairmen to cover journalistic, commercial, and technical 
phases of English teaching. 

Subcommittee on journalistic writing: Professor Bleyer's paper at Council 
meeting, February, iqiq; Professor Bleyer's article in English Journal; 
resolutions to be offered at 1920 meeting of Council growing out of com- 
mittee work and discussions in the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. 

Subcommittee on business communication: Professor Lyon on program of 
Council meeting, February, iqiq; Professor Lyon's survey of conditions 
prevailing in the teaching of business English, printed in English Journal; 
collection of printed courses of study; organization and supervision of 
work in business English, business correspondence, and advertising among 
the men of the A.E.F. by the chairman of this subcommittee. 
Subcommittee on technical English: Article by Professor Clark ready for 
publication in the English Journal; preliminary investigation of current 
activities looking toward a complete survey. 
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II. Looking forward 

Reorganization of committee: One committee or three? Is "Vocational 
English" a satisfactory name for a general committee? Are additional 
subcommittees needed ? Who shall be named as general chairman ? 
Proposed work of subcommittee on journalistic writing: 
i. A survey similar to Professor Lyon's. 

2. Outlining courses of study covering one year and four years of 

high-school work. 

3. Study of school papers with printed bulletin on problems of 

publication. 

4. Exhibit of journalistic writing for display at Council meeting or 

publication in journal. 
Proposed work of subcommittee on business communication: 

1. Systematic efforts to correct abuses in the teaching of advertising, 

in co-operation with the American Association of Teachers of 
Advertising. 

2. Outlining courses of study for four years of high-school work, 

fourth-year high-school work and second-year high-school work, 
including statement of aims, content, methods, and assignments 
for practice-work. 

3. Definition of standards of minimum expression ability on the 

part of those training for business. 

4. Reading lists on special subjects — such as business correspondence, 

advertising, salesmanship, business journalism, methods of 
teaching business English, general reading, etc. 

5. Exhibit of business writing for display at next Council meeting 

or for publication in English Journal. 
Proposed work of subcommittee on technical English: 

1. A survey similar to Professor Lyon's. 

2. Outlining courses of study. 

3. Exhibit of technical writing by high-school students. 
Proposed work of general committee: 

1. Investigation of work along similar lines by other organizations 

in order to secure maximum co-operation and minimize waste 
effort. 

2. Study of general problems involving the relation of English to 

training for trades and vocations. 

3. Preparation of comprehensive report on "applied English," in a 

general way modeled after the well-known report already in 
print on the course of study in English and supplementing the 
treatment given there to the more "practical" phases of English 
instruction. 

Nathaniel W. Barnes, Temporary Chairman 
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The report of the committee as presented was approved, and 
the details of organization referred to the Executive Committee for 
action. 

J. F. Hosic reported that the Project Committee had been originally 
organized as a "back fire" at a time when there was danger that the 
movement, in the English field at least, might become a fad through the 
unwise emphasis of certain aspects of the principle and through short- 
sighted insistence upon physical products as necessary results of all 
projects. This danger having greatly diminished, he asked that the 
committee be discharged. Upon the motion of E. L. Miller, seconded by 
C. H. Ward, it was so ordered. 

When the report of the Committee on College English was called for, 
the chairman of the Board recounted its brief history. Shortly after 
it was organized, its chairman, Edwin Greenlaw, of the University of 
North Carolina, became dean of his institution and was compelled to give 
up this work for which he had been so enthusiastic. A small but strong 
committee remains — not active, because without a chairman. It was 
ordered that the committee be continued and the Executive Committee 
requested to find it a new chairman. 

Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, asked for the discharge of his 
Committee on Scientific Investigation. This was refused by the Board 
on the ground that an annual summary of the results of scientific investi- 
gation in the English field would be very valuable to the Council. The 
committee was tacitly requested to furnish such a report. 

The Committee on Preparation of College Teachers of English was 
declared by its chairman to have made a report several years ago and to 
have done nothing since. He thought it might be discharged. Mr. 
Ward moved that the committee be discharged. Miss Crumpton 
seconded, and the Board passed the motion. 

Since Joseph M. Thomas, of the University of Minnesota, chairman 
of the Committee on Professional Requirements of High-School Teachers, 
was absent because of sickness, nothing could be learned of the work 
done by that group. The matter was referred to the Executive 
Committee for action. 

F. H. Bair, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, had been com- 
pelled by his election as superintendent of schools of Colorado Springs 
to resign the chairmanship of the Committee on Supervision. After a 
brief discussion in which the need of supervision was emphasized, the 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee with the expectation 
that the committee will be rehabilitated. 
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C. C. Certain, of Northwestern High School, Detroit, being unable 
to attend this Council meeting, sent a written report for the Committee 
on Examinations as follows: 

Presented herewith are several procedures for giving tests in English. 
These procedures I have developed during the last three years as chairman of 
the Committee on Examinations. The procedures have been tried by a score 
of teachers and, from time to time, have been modified to meet criticisms from 
the standpoint of their practicability. 

These procedures will be available for the use of the Committee on Exami- 
nations during next year. Of course, further work will be required upon them 
to put them into shape for actual use. Supplementary schedules would have 
to be formulated, too. 

Although we have not presented any reports since iqiq, when brief pre- 
liminary reports were made by some of the subcommittees, I feel that great 
progress has been made in our work upon the problem of examinations. In 
addition to the procedures which I have worked out as chairman of the com- 
mittee, I have also in this capacity collected a great deal of data on diagnostic 
tests of various kinds which are useful to teachers of English. Then, too, 
I have collected considerable material consisting of sets of examinations 
prepared by the College Entrance Examination Board and sets of examinations 
prepared by various school authorities. You know, of course, of the questions 
which were published in the English Journal under the title of "The Examiner's 
Catechism." 

C. C. Certain, Chairman 

The Committee on Examinations was ordered continued. 

When the Committee on American Speech was reached, Dr. Gosling, 
of the Wisconsin State Department of Education, who has been chairman 
of the Committee but a few months, asked that Miss Crumpton, of 
Detroit, who has been secretary since the committee's organization, be 
allowed to make the report. The main points in her statement were 
as follows: 

It is rather difficult to report what the committee has accomplished because 
so many agencies have been working in the movement. A nation-wide 
celebration of Speech Week was carried on again this year, though in many 
places this has been unnecessary because last year's celebration was made the 
beginning of a speech year. The interests at present uppermost are (i) 
instruction for teachers and pupils, especially the latter, (2) interest in training 
the speaking voice, (3) elimination of foreign accent, and (4) training audiences 
in courtesy and appreciation. 

The Committee has sought the indorsement of intellectual leaders, of 
prominent lecturers, of magazine editors. The editorial departments of the 
Literary Digest and of the Atlantic Monthly have been especially kind in their 
promises of support. A second endeavor has been to broaden the aims of 
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those participating in the movement — e.g., in Detroit this year they have 
been working up to a city-wide discussion contest instead of merely agitating 
for elimination of errors in grammar and pronunciation, as last year. In 
addition the Committee has helped to care for the means of instructing pupils. 
To this end it has passed along in the news letter published in the English 
Journal some of the best ideas reported by other workers and it has organized 
a subcommittee to investigate the whole problem of phonograph records for 
use in speech work. 

There are four pressing problems in the future. .(1) How can practicable 
standards be erected ? (2) How can an adequate supply of properly trained 
teachers be secured ? How can English teachers now in service be equipped 
to do successful speech work? (3) How should speech be treated in the 
courses of study ? (4) Can the movement be kept open and elastic so that it 
will be truly a movement for the people ? 

The work of the Speech Committee was enthusiastically approved. 
In the discussion which followed the report, a tacit agreement was 
reached that the Council shall promote an observance of Speech Week 
in 1921. This was the sentiment of the Board in spite of warnings that 
this course will be attended with considerable expense. Very likely a 
full-time office assistant will have to be added during the months 
immediately preceding the drive. 

The Committee on the Labor and Cost of English Teaching was the 
last to report. Edwin M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, who 
was already in the midst of this monumental task when the National 
Council was first organized, was able to tell us that the whole will 
probably be completed during this school year. Originally begun in the 
high-school field, it was first extended to compare the labor and cost of 
English with other subjects, and later to include a thorough examination 
of conditions of English instruction in the elementary school. When 
completed the report is, by arrangement, to be sent to the United 
States Commissioner of Education for publication by his bureau. 
E. L. Miller moved a vote of thanks to Professor Hopkins for his patient 
and important work. This was unanimously carried. 

Since J. W. Searson, of the State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, was unexpectedly detained and had sent no report, his com- 
mittee was referred to the Executive Committee for dismissal or 
continuance as seems best after a consideration of the report. 

The chairman then raised the question of procedure in nominating 
new directors and officers. A motion for the appointment of a nom- 
inating committee as in previous years prevailing, the chairman named 
Allan Abbott, of New York; E. L. Miller, of Detroit; and C. S. Thomas, 
of Boston. 
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It was then ordered that a committee be appointed to prepare a 
new home-reading list, including recent literature and books suitable 
to the junior high school — the latter possibly under a second cover. 
The old list, compiled under the leadership of Herbert Bates, has been 
very widely used, and except for the additions now needed is still quite 
satisfactory. 

The Board then adjourned until after the annual dinner on Friday 
evening, November 26. 

The Annual Business Meeting at four o'clock Friday afternoon was 
better attended than ever before in the history of the Council. 

On recommendation of the Board of Directors the following resolu- 
tions, originally presented by Willard G. Bleyer for the journalism 
subcommittee of the Committee on Vocational English, were unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, Classes in journalistic writing have been organized in many 
secondary schools as a part of the instruction in English composition, and 

Whereas, Some of these classes are being called courses in "journalism" 
and are being classified as "vocational," and 

Whereas, Journalism is now generally recognized as a profession, prepa- 
ration for which should consist of specialized college education comparable 
to that required for the professions of law, medicine, and engineering, and 

Whereas, Most state universities and a number of endowed institutions 
now have well-organized schools and departments of journalism prepared to 
give this specialized professional instruction, and 

Whereas, The value of the press in shaping public opinion by means of 
news and editorial comment depends in a large degree on education, judgment, 
and character of newspaper reporters and editors; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English, while 
recognizing the value of the use of journalistic types of writing in secondary 
schools, deprecates the designation of secondary-school classes as "journalism," 
or their classification as "vocational"; and further be it 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Council high-school graduates, on 
the completion of such courses in journalistic writing or on the basis of work 
on school papers, should not be encouraged to take up newspaper work before 
having the liberal education and special professional training afforded by a 
college course. 

The proposed amendment to the constitution raising the annual 
membership dues from $2 to $3 was recommended by the Board of 
Directors for adoption. The amendment was adopted without opposi- 
tion, everyone seeing the practical necessity of the step. It was 
explained that, whereas the present net income of the Council after 
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paying for the members' English Journals is but 50 cents per member, 
hereafter it will be $1 per member. The Council decided by vote that 
those whose Journal subscriptions expire with the December number 
may renew their memberships at the old rate of $2 if they do it before 
January 1. Mr. Hosic, as proprietor of the English Journal, announced 
that an identical policy will be followed with regard to regular subscribers 
and also with regard to the club subscribers in various local associations. 

Allan Abbott then presented the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee: James Fleming Hosic, Chicago; Thomas Warrington Gosling, 
Madison, Wisconsin; and W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago, to be directors 
for three years; and Fred Newton Scott, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Harry 
G. Paul, Urbana, Illinois, to be directors for one year. 

Upon request of Mr. Abbott, the president expounded the matter 
of collective memberships, bringing out that those local associations 
which are collective members of the Council are entitled to from one 
to three members of the Board of Directors, the real governing body 
of the Council. Nine members of the Board, three each year, are named 
by the Council in the Annual Business Meetings. The officers are all 
chosen from the Board so that failure of local associations to notify the 
secretary of the Council of the names of the directors they have chosen 
greatly embarrasses the nominating committee and may easily prevent 
desirable recognition of their leaders. 

C. S. Thomas, a New England director of the Council, spoke of the 
New England plan of "sublocal" organizations, small subdivisions of 
state or interstate associations. The purpose is to bring within the 
reach of all English teachers a chance for the exchange of opinions and 
experiences and to affiliate them so far as possible with the larger units. 

There being no further business, the business meeting adjourned. 

The directors met again at 9:30 Friday evening, with the president of 
the Council, J. F. Hosic, presiding. There were present Messrs. F. N. Scott, 
T. W. Gosling, J. W. Searson, C. H. Ward, S. A. Leonard, E. M. Hopkins, 
V. P. Squires, A. H. Krug, C. S. Thomas, Allan Abbott, W. W. Hatfield, 
and Misses Claudia Crumpton, Alice Louise Marsh, Sarah T. Muir, 
Mary Percival, Essie Chamberlain, and Helen 0. Lemert. 

The Nominating Committee made the following recommendations: 
for president, Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois; for first vice- 
president, Thomas W. Gosling, Wisconsin State Department of Educa- 
tion; for second vice-president, Mary Percival, Hunter College High 
School, New York City; for secretary-treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
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Chicago Normal College; for auditor, Samuel Thurber, Newton 
Technical High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; for member of the 
executive committee to succeed E. L. Miller, James F. Hosic, Chicago 
Normal College. 

The candidates proposed by the Nominating Committee were 
unanimously elected. The Board then decided that there should be 
a program in connection with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Atlantic City and one in connection with the meeting 
in Des Moines this summer. 

Edwin M. Hopkins, of Kansas, then insisted that the Board should, 
before breaking up, formulate a policy for the coming year. A long 
general discussion followed, out of which the following policy emerged. 
The first purpose will be propaganda — disseminating as widely as 
possible what we already know of the best methods of teaching English 
and bringing to the attention of administrators the needs of the English 
work. The second phase of the policy will be the improvement of our 
knowledge, by gathering all the facts that are available. This will take 
the form of collecting teachers' experiences as definitely stated as 
possible and of encouraging investigation. The special items of the 
program as read by the Secretary at the close of the discussion and 
approved by the Board are: 

i. The encouragement of the New England plan of sublocal associa- 
tions, that is, of groups within the state or interstate organization. 

2. Exchange of leaflets or other publications of the local associations 
so far as this can be arranged by the national office. 

3. The collection of the best experience of teachers and the 
encouragement of investigation. 

4. The securing of lists of teachers from state universities and state 
departments. 

In connection with the last point a motion was passed requesting the 
local associations to supply the secretary of the Council with state lists 
of English teachers procured from the sources mentioned. This is in 
order that a campaign for enlargement of the membership of the 
Council and the circulation of the English Journal may be carried on. 
Again and again it was insisted that only through the columns of the 
Journal can the people in the smaller communities be brought into touch 
with the progressive movements for which the Council stands. 

It was moved by C. S. Thomas, upon the suggestion of J. W. Searson, 
that the Executive Committee be authorized to spend not more than 
one hundred dollars in preparing and publishing an annotated list of 
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the Council membership list. This motion was interpreted to mean that 
the Executive Committee is to start to collect the data, and then if 
these are sufficiently complete to warrant publication, to proceed with 
that. So interpreted, the motion was carried. The Board then 
adjourned. 

WORKERS' CONFERENCE 

In accordance with the custom of previous years, on Thanksgiving 
evening there was held a Workers' Conference, attended only by a small 
number of those most interested in the problems of Engliish teaching. 
There has been, and is, no disposition to limit attendance at this meeting 
but only the zealots are willing to appear on Thanksgiving evening. 
This year the topic was " Urgently Needed Reforms." 

Mr. C. H. Ward, of the Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut, 
urged that the teachers of English should cultivate a love for fact. As 
a means of jarring us out of our passive acceptance of hearsay and opinion 
and mere supposition, he asked us four questions: (1) Is the power of 
thought in inverse proportion to mechanics ? He quoted some Detroit 
reports which seemed to take this ground and then read from page 80 
of Professor Brown's "How the French Boy Learns to Write," evidence 
in the negative. (2) Is theme-grading by scales a possibility ? Accord- 
ing to the speaker, to work by the method of minimum essentials, which 
is now so very common, is to select a small number of taboos and then 
to see that these are observed by the pupils. If the work of the class 
has been conducted in this fashion, is it possible, then, to test the 
work by the scales which are constructed upon the basis of general 
impression? (3) Do we really learn to write by learning to read? 
(4) Are we doing what we think we are doing in the teaching of 
literature ? In one article a writer enumerated ideals which he thought 
would be set up by the teaching of literature in such number as to 
fill forty-four inches of type. Furthermore, the report of the investiga- 
tion of the voluntary reading of pupils in the Decatur schools showed 
that we are not inculcating the love of literature which we have sometimes 
supposed. In view of our disagreement on all these questions, isn't it 
time for us to give up mere opinion and to seek for facts as the basis 
of our procedure ? 

In the discussion which followed, Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, 
answering Mr. Ward's second question, declared that scales are, of 
course, useless as means of grading the daily work of pupils. This 
may very properly take into account the things which are at that time 
being emphasized in the work of the class, but the scales are a means of 
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measuring at the end of the semester our results by the standards of 
the world. 

R. W. Brown, of Carleton College, taking up question four, wondered 
whether teachers of English would fare any better than the pupils of 
Decatur if they were quizzed concerning their reading. Then Messrs. 
Abbott, Lyman, Leonard, and Hosic all spoke up, saying that pupils 
do read voluntarily many good books. Miss Chamberlain, of Oak 
Park, Illinois, and Miss Muir, of Lincoln, Nebraska, both reported 
that in investigations in their schools similar to the one in Decatur 
Dickens had led all the rest. 0. J. Stevenson, of the Agricultural 
College at Guelph, Ontario, bespoke a place for "literary ragtime." 
The classics we need and like, but the great classics are too strong for 
daily diet for the ordinary person. Miss Marsh, of Detroit, asked what 
to do when pupils insist that books of the Tarzan type are the best. 
Advised by Miss Perkins, of Toledo, Ohio, that the Jungle Books 
would displace Tarzan in the affections of the youth, she replied that 
she had tried it and that while they admitted the quality of the Jungle 
Books, they held Tarzan still higher. R. L. Lyman insisted that this 
dime-novel craze is merely a stage in the development of boys and that 
it passes like the chicken-pox and measles. 

R. L. Lyman was then called upon as the second formal speaker of 
the evening. In spite of the multitudinous branches of English as at 
present administered, there are two more aspects of the subject that 
should receive emphasis. We should have a definite program for the 
teaching of silent, or assimilative, reading. This has to do mainly with 
what might be called "study reading," or that of informational material 
rather than that of imaginative literature. The speaker has presented 
such a program in the October issue of the School Review. We ought 
also to have a definite program for inculcating the elementary principles 
of drawing inferences and reaching conclusions. At present one of the 
dangers to our country is the ease with which we accept incorrect reports 
and with which we permit ourselves to be led to incorrect conclusions 
upon the basis of the evidence present. For instance, we generalize 
upon a single instance. All this may be corrected by definite criticism 
of reasoning upon the part of the young people, and by considerable 
increase in the practice of brief -drawing and making of simple expositions 
and arguments. Emphasis upon the conscious improvement of silent 
reading or study may very properly belong to the junior high school, 
and this work for the improvement in weighing evidence and drawing 
inferences to the senior high school. 
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In the discussion of Mr. Lyman's paper, C. R. Rounds urged that 
we shall not neglect oral reading in our recent enthusiasm for silent 
reading. It has a real function which is in danger of being overlooked. 
Mr. Lyman, in answer to a question, said that this technique which he 
was recommending is not that of reading literature. Questioned again 
as to how to make children get just what an author has said while we 
are emphasizing their own contribution in reading, the speaker said that 
the receptive side should be emphasized first and contribution insisted 
upon only after the other had been somewhat habituated. S. A. 
Leonard suggested that teaching of the sort recommended by Mr. 
Lyman would go on more by interpretative questions than by technical 
drills. J. F. Hosic added that this was teaching children to use their 
minds while reading. T. W. Gosling, of Madison, questioned the 
power of English alone to teach our children to think straight. W. N. 
Otto, of Indianapolis, asked whether the argumentation recommended 
should be that of formal debate or that of discussion. He drew the 
answer he wished — discussion. 

S. A. Leonard was then called upon as the third formal speaker of 
the evening. He advocated individualizing instruction so that each 
pupil may work as fast as he can upon the things that he needs. He 
described a sort of class procedure in which during a great part of the time 
pupils were working at their individual tasks. Some typical pieces of 
literature were studied together in order to get the method, and at 
times parts of the class met as groups for collaboration upon certain 
problems. 

Asked whether in this work the formal recitation was not almost 
abolished, the speaker said no, that for oral reports and reports on long 
themes, and the study of pieces which were to serve as types of literature, 
the class came together either as a whole or almost so. Miss Muir, 
of Lincoln, testified that they do something of a very similar sort. 

The question was then raised as to how many members in the class. 
"Thirty-one and fifteen," Mr. Leonard said. He insisted that the 
smaller class was economy because the work was more effective, more than 
twice as much being accomplished. He admitted, when questioned, 
that pupils in the larger class did sometimes waste time because they 
could not get help as fast as the need arose. This raised the question 
of how to make administrators see the economy of the smaller classes. 
Mr. Leonard himself suggested that, if necessary, we decrease the number 
of recitations, for we probably have more than we need at present. 
R. W. Brown insisted that all that is necessary is to tell the administrators 
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often and definitely what we need and why we need it. He had found 
this effective in his own college. 

The question of the length of the periods was then raised by Mr. 
Gosling. Fifty-five minutes was the answer. But this would be too 
much if the ordinary type of recitation were to be carried on. For 
this individual work, in which each student was pursuing his own 
interest, fifty-five minutes entailed no strain. J. F. Hosic suggested 
that the administrative rule allowing not more than one teacher to each 
thirty pupils and the supposed necessity for small classes in certain 
other subjects account for the large memberships in our English classes. 
C. S. Pendleton doubted whether we really need small memberships 
in English classes. Reverting to another phase of the evening's dis- 
cussion, he insisted that we ought to put our children through the 
classics, compelling them to get the essential ideas even though with 
their immaturity and slight background real appreciation is impossible. 
The appreciation will come later. 

The discussion closed with the remarks of C. S. Thomas, who saw 
in our disagreement only differences of emphasis. We should think 
more of the individual interests of children and neglect the types of 
discourse. Reading of literature is more than just thought-perception; 
it is coincident feeling with the author. Interpretation is getting the 
feeling, including the sensation as well as the thought. We should 
make use of the paraphrase and abstract, and question the sensory 
imagery of our children. We must co-operate with other departments, 
for Mr. Lyman's talk applies as definitely to the work of the teacher of 
mathematics or science as to that of the English classes. 

GENERAL SESSION 

At the general session, held in Fullerton Hall of the Art Institute 
on Friday morning, the papers presented a variety of excellence — a 
variety not of degree but of kind. 

First came the President's address, by James Fleming Hosic, of the 
Chicago Normal College, who recounted the past history of the Council, 
known to him as perhaps to no other person, viewed the present situation, 
and suggested some items of future policy. This address will be found 
as the leading article of the present issue of the English Journal. 

The second paper of the morning was read by Rollo Walter Brown, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. An abstract appears below: 

EDUCATIONAL UNLEVELING 

The professed high aim of American undergraduate colleges is to 
fit men and women for leadership; yet in the average American 
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college the loafer, the flunker, and the incorrigible student receive 
so large a part of the faculty's attention that the able student, the 
student best endowed to become a leader, does not receive his fair share 
of guidance. The laggard should not be neglected, but there ought to be 
at least a few colleges where the able student would receive the highest 
attention, even if, in those institutions, the poor student was disregarded. 

Any institution that would make an effort to develop leaders in this 
way would find it necessary (1) to abandon current methods of advertis- 
ing for students, inasmuch as those least fitted to lead are attracted 
by the popular, incidental inducements now used in keeping colleges 
before the public eye; (2) it would have to abandon the quantitative 
standards by which most colleges measure mental ability; (3) it would 
have to war against the pseudo-democracy which prevails in student 
life — the kind of "democracy" which is intolerant of anything different 
or unusual; and (4) it would have to lift itself above the atmosphere 
of provinciality that surrounds too many college communities and 
makes them uninviting to the great teacher — the kind of teacher 
required by prospective leaders. 

A college that would give special attention to the able student would 
create a higher respect for learning, send a new strain of blood out into 
secondary education, and, by quickening at least a few men and women 
to their fullest intellectual and spiritual life, help in some degree to keep 
the nation from perishing because of incompetent and shortsighted 
leaders. 

The final address of the morning was a report of the Anglo-American 
Conference of Professors of English at the University of London, given 
by FredN. Scott, of the University of Michigan. The English government 
seized upon this occasion to strengthen the bond between England and 
America by lavish entertainment of these influential representative 
Americans. So elaborate was the entertainment that it completely 
overshadowed the actual conference on strictly educational matters. 
Professor Scott deliberately devoted himself to reproducing for us some 
of the customs and the social contacts which this visit had presented. 
Those who heard his description of the Lord Mayor's retinue will never 
forget it. Equally vivid were his pictures of personalities, for instance 
of H. G. Wells and Gilbert Parker, who happened to be seated on either 
side of him at one of the dinners. On the educational side it was reported 
that the English are greatly surprised at what we hope to accomplish 
through the teaching of literature and of composition, and that they 
are now keen to attempt the teaching of journalism, without knowing 
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very clearly what they are attempting to do. One apparently hard- 
headed Englishman even asked Mr. Scott how the American college 
teacher prepares the embryo journalist to write in the style of the Hearst 
papers. The conferences are to continue under the direction of a com- 
mittee of ten, of which Sir Sydney Lee is the secretary. 

SECTION MEETINGS 

COLLEGE SECTION 

The college section met in the south parlor of the Auditorium Hotel 
under the chairmanship of Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, New 
York City. Lincoln R. Gibbs, of the University of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented the first paper, "Reading for Pleasure, or the Discipline of 
Ideas." He advocated the teaching of literature for its ideas, not 
any mere aestheticism. He also touched upon the training necessary 
for such teaching, the securing of a background which would make 
possible the understanding of the literature. 

Vernon P. Squires, of the University of North Dakota, took for his 
topic "The Doctor's Thesis in English." In general his point of view 
is that many of the doctors' theses are simply foolish because of the 
mistaken emphasis upon adding to the sum of human knowledge. 
Certain knowledge is not worth adding. Would it not be better to 
modernize this work for the doctory so as to make it a real preparation 
for the work of teaching English ? As one possibility he suggested the 
interpretation and evaluation of the work of contemporary writers. 
Both of these papers will appear in the English Journal. 

The discussion turned largely on the matter of the preparation of 
teachers of English ? Finally, the section resolved that a committee 
should be appointed to make a report upon the doctor's thesis. Fol- 
lowing this, Hardin Craig, of Iowa State College, was chosen as the 
chairman for next year. 

The second meeting of the college section, held Saturday morning, 
was crowded to the doors. The general topic was "Teaching the 
Appreciation of Literature." 

Allan Abbott, chairman of the section, opened the discussion by 
presenting his scale for the measurement of appreciation of poetry, 
with some tentative conclusions drawn from his experiences in making 
it and from some applications of it. The test consists of a number of 
poems ranging in quality from Mother Goose to Bridges or Masefield, 
each accompanied by three versions "spoiled" by alterations, some 
grossly and some delicately. Each reader is asked to name one of the 
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four versions as best and one as worst. The percentage of right choices — 
i.e., of choices of the original poem as the best — for the several grades 
or classes of readers was presented in a distribution curve. The curves 
for Masefield's "Sea Fever" and Aldrich's " Memory, " presented as 
typical of all, are almost identical. It was considered that by the law 
of chance 25 per cent of the choices would be correct. Pupils from 
grades five and six just attained this score; those from seventh to 
ninth grades fell below this; those from the tenth to the twelfth grades 
improved until 25 per cent was again reached; through college the 
readers improved slowly in discrimination, but graduate students scored 
70 per cent. One hundred and seventy-three high-school teachers of 
experience were tested. For twenty-six selections the median score was 
15 per cent, and only one-fourth of the teachers made a higher score 
than the average for twelfth-year high-school students, whereas one- 
fourth of those same pupils did better than the average among the 
teachers. "Demolition of teacher supremacy" in matters of taste was 
thus found to be one of the outcomes of the test. 

S. H. Clark, of the University of Chicago, in opening the discussion, 
insisted upon two tests of appreciation: (1) Does he wish to read the 
poem again ? (2) How much is he willing to sacrifice in order to obtain 
the book or the poem? These are measures of the love of literature, 
rather than of discrimination. Beauty of picture, of metaphor, of 
sense appeal (especially of sound), of story, of rhythm, should be felt 
by the reader. Literature must be enjoyed, not studied. 

A lively general discussion followed. The sudden jump in the score 
on the test when the graduate school was reached may be due to greater 
familiarity with literature which enables such students to recognize the 
originals as such. There is a possibility — Professor Abbott says very 
slight probability — that some of the alterations are improvements. 
The reason for the sinking of the score in the junior high school years 
is yet uncertain. Because people differ in their sense of rhythm, there 
may be legitimate differences in the estimation of individual poems or 
versions. It was suggested that while this is interesting and valuable 
its wide application should be deferred until parallel experiments are 
carried out. 

HIGH- SCHOOL SECTION 

The high-school section was called to order at 2:00 o'clock Friday 
afternoon by its chairman, Margaret M. Sleezer, of Senn High School, 
Chicago. She introduced Essie Chamberlain, of Oak Park (Illinois) 
High School, who has for two years been chairman of the Committee 
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on Curriculum Reconstruction appointed by the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English and who had the week before been elected president 
of that association. Miss Chamberlain's paper upon "Possibilities of 
Classroom Experiments" recounted some of the work done in Illinois 
and suggested some other problems which ordinary teachers with a little 
graduate training might safely undertake. Her paper will appear later 
in the Journal. 

Miss Sleezer then called Clarence Stratton of St. Louis and announced 
as his topic "Definite Improvement in Oral Composition." Mr. 
Stratton, as was appropriate to his subject, spoke in unusually good 
voice and enunciation and used no notes. Brushing aside the technique 
of the voice, he devoted himself almost wholly to the selection and 
management of subject-matter, which is really the most important 
element in speech or writing. The speaker, he said, must make the 
subject-matter his own, if he is to be effective; better yet, if he can use 
first-hand material. "Look into thy heart, and write." 

The third and last speaker was Katherine Jewell Everts, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, a noted teacher of voice and oral expression. She 
dwelt at length upon the emotional element in literature, and its realiza- 
tion by our children. Too frequently they are either afraid of their 
own emotions and smother them, or yield to them ignorantly and 
unwisely in a sort of emotional debauch. They should become 
acquainted with their emotional natures, for which we should provide 
sane exercise by our reading and by their reading of literature. Toward 
the end of her address she illustrated both good and bad ways of 
managing body and voice in delivery. She showed how one may let 
himself go and let the tone flow so as to be graceful, forceful, appreciative 
of what he is reading or saying. 

Because the business meeting was scheduled for 4:00 o'clock in 
the same room, this meeting had to adjourn without discussion of the 
excellent papers. 

The high-school section met again Saturday morning to consider 
the general topic, "What Is Americanism?" The first speaker, Anna 
M. Locke, of Emmerich Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
made a spirited presentation of "The Anglo-Saxon Tradition" and the 
importance of steeping our youth in it. An abstract of her talk follows : 

Though we are young as a nation, we have the traditions of the Anglo- 
Saxon family of nations. We should see to it that our children, and the alien's 
children in our public schools, absorb this. In the lower grades patriotic 
poems and songs during opening-exercise periods and tales of American heroes 
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occasionally during story hours will suffice. In the middle grades, as children 
begin to read independently, they should have some well-done biographies 
of our great men, with shorter hero tales of other Americans. The grammar- 
grade history should be taught simply, so that the great leaders stand out. 
Through the oral-composition work of the high school and as a background in 
the literature class, the pupils should follow the story of the development of 
Anglo-Saxon democracy from the Saxon invasion of England to the Argonne 
Forest. The unification of our people which might be achieved is suggested 
by the Jew, who has kept his race pure by remembering his past, its glories as 
well as its trials. Before we can thus Americanize the foreigner, we must 
thoroughly impregnate the native stock with our form of this ancient tradition. 

The "American Tradition" was set forth in a paper by Alma S. 
Allison, of the State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
value of teaching American literature is to be determined not by a 
comparison of the excellence of our literature with that of others, but 
by the fact that it is the expression of our national life. To compare 
Emerson and Browning is as useless as to ask whether Washington or 
Lincoln was the greater man. We may most profitably approach the 
material through a consideration of (1) the history and local color of 
each section of the country and (2) the ideals of each section. The 
former will give interest and the latter understanding. The speaker's 
review of the literature, section by section — East, South, Middle Border, 
Far West — reimpressed her hearers with the great charm of the literary 
pictures in our national gallery. 

An address by James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Normal College, on 
"Nationalism and Internationalism" completed the program of the 
morning. The fact that Dr. Hosic had just returned from an extensive 
tour of Western Europe lent authority to his remarks. In outline he 
spoke as follows: 

At the close of the war the Junior Red Cross had 12,000,000 members in 
83,000 chapters. These included 8,000 high schools. It had forty stations 
in Europe and thirteen divisional headquarters in America. This was too 
big a machine to scrap. A peace-time program was accordingly decided upon 
and Mr. James N. Rule, principal of the Schenly High School at Pittsburgh, 
was employed as director of it. 

The chief aim of this program is civic training through service. Children 
and young people, as junior members of the Red Cross, are to be helped in 
every way possible to become effective as members of the American community. 

One way which suggested itself was interschool correspondence. Exchange 
of letters between children in Europe and children in America had begun 
spontaneously through the desire of those who had received aid to acknowledge 
it. This exchange needed direction and had great possibilities. 
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A definite plan of class rather than individual correspondence was worked 
out. This provides that the pupils shall write their own language, asking the 
Junior Red Cross, where it is necessary, to make translations. A handbook 
was prepared, and as associate national director and educational adviser, I 
was sent to Europe to assist in the set-up of the European office at Paris and 
to gain the approval and support of the ministries of several countries for the 
scheme. This approval was readily given in each of the six countries visited, 
namely, France, England, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece. 

In stimulating school correspondence the Junior Red Cross seeks only to 
aid the schools in their work. The letters to be written provide real situations 
and the occasion for adequate preparation and performance. They make the 
pupils aware of their Americanism and train them in the interpretation of it. 
They also tend to dispel prejudice, bring sound information, and establish a 
world-perspective. In doing so they foster a true nationalism, since he only 
is a friend of America who seeks to ameliorate race antagonisms and prevent, 
if possible, conflict. That is no true patriot who loves America less because he 
has learned to appreciate other countries more. True nationalism implies so 
much of internationalism as may come from acquaintance, accurate knowledge, 
and intelligent sympathy. 

Any teacher of English who is interested in school correspondence is 
invited to apply to his divisional headquarters for information as to the steps 
necessary to take in beginning. If he does not know where his division director 
is located, he may write to the Bureau of School Correspondence and Educa- 
tional Service, Junior Red Cross, Washington, D.C. This bureau will under- 
take not only to assist him to exchange letters from his pupils but also to 
provide him with information as to where material for the study of modern 
nations may be obtained and as to what educational workers elsewhere would 
most helpfully throw light upon his own work, 

ANNUAL DINNER 

At six o'clock Friday evening nearly one hundred members of the 
Council sat down to the annual dinner. At the conclusion of the meal 
President Hosic, after a few remarks upon the pleasure which the occasion 
gave him, presented Fred N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, as 
toastmaster. With his usual grace and wit the toastmaster called in 
succession upon ten charter members of the Council to speak in this 
celebration of the tenth anniversary of the Council's birth. As was 
anticipated, the speeches were partly reminiscent in tribute to the joy 
and help which the Council meeting and the Council work has given 
and partly devoted to a view of the present situation and suggestions 
for the future. The speakers were as follows: Edwin M. Hopkins, 
University of Kansas; Vernon P. Squires, University of North Dakota; 
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S. A. Lynch, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Mary Newell 
Eaton, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania; Elvira 
D. Cabell, Chicago Normal College; W. W. Livengood, formerly of 
the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; C. S. Thomas, Harvard 
University; Regina Collier, High School, Racine, Wisconsin; and W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College. 

The toastmaster then remarked that he had in his possession a 
package marked "For the man whom the Council delights to honor." 
Opening it, he disclosed a beautiful loving cup which he presented in 
the name of the Council to James F. Hosic, now president, but until 
this year secretary, of the Council. In these presentation remarks he 
recalled the devotion and efficiency with which Mr. Hosic had done so 
much of the burdensome and delicate work of the Council. In reply 
Mr. Hosic gave Mrs. Hosic a considerable share of the credit for any 
service he had been able to render and assured his friends that he would 
always prize this symbol of their regard. 

CONFERENCE ON TEACHER-TRAINING 

The customary conference on teacher-training, held Saturday after- 
noon at 2 : 00 o'clock, was devoted to a consideration of "The Equipment 
of the Composition Teacher." 

Thomas W. Gosling, inspector of high schools for the state of Wis- 
consin, read a paper on "Problems in the Teaching of Oral Expression" 
which, as he pointed out in asides, showed clearly the thorough 
scholarship and the technical information necessary for one who would 
teach pupils to talk effectively. Mr. Gosling's paper will appear in the 
English Journal. Lucian G. Hickman, of the University of Indiana, 
pointed out the "Grammatical Equipment" necessary for the teacher 
who is (1) to develop in her pupils a sense of form and organization, 
(2) to stimulate graphic phrasing, and (3) to criticize constructively. 
Our notions of grammar and grammar teaching are in an unsettled state 
because a forward step in this field is going on. Functional grammar is 
not yet thoroughly worked out, and we have abandoned the old anatomical 
variety. Charles Swain Thomas, of the College of Education, Harvard 
University, had been assigned the rhetorical phase of the composition 
teacher's equipment. We should, he said, take a cordial attitude 
toward all technique, at the same time keeping it subordinate, using 
it as means to a greater end. Grammar thus may be used to secure 
good rhetorical sentence structure. Pupils should have an object to 
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work for and by which to criticize — i.e., that is a real purpose to 
accomplish by the writing or talking. In this connection a school 
paper is invaluable. The composition teacher's imagination should be 
fertile in the production of ingenious devices for stirring ideas latent in 
the minds of the pupils. Memory of one's own processes of learning are 
helpful here. Finally, the successful teacher of composition must know 
literature and know how to introduce it to develop expression. It may 
be used both as a stimulator of ideas and as an embodiment of the 
principles of effectiveness. Finally, the teacher should find pleasure in 
the work or leave it. 

George Starr Lasher, of the University of Michigan, reported that 
when they gave the Freshmen a grammar test this fall the results were 
ridiculous. Yet there will be no more grammar study for many of these 
who will later become teachers. 

O. J. Stevenson, Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada, urged that 
teachers be made to realize the importance of the few really vital things, 
and that pupils be inspired to self-criticism. Helen O. Lemert, of 
Columbus (Ohio) High School, suggested the use of groups writing at 
the board as an effective device. S. A. Lynch, State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, declared that preparation for teaching should include 
practice in some of the things teachers must do — in criticizing themes, 
for example. C. S. Pendleton drew hearty approval when he insisted 
that we must make composition fit for pupils and teachers to live with, 
by developing a new technique of handling it. He would, for example, 
introduce indeterminate assignments, laboratory or workshop conditions 
in the classroom, and permit the use of pencil on many occasions where 
it is now forbidden. 

President Hosic then summed up the discussion under three heads: 
(i) Our composition teachers should receive thorough academic training 
by correct methods, lest they imitate the bad ones they have experi- 
enced. (2) They should be professionally well informed, knowing what 
is to be done and how others do it most successfully. (3) They should 
see the work of the classroom from the point of view of parent or editor, 
in order to broaden and humanize their conceptions. He then declared 
the tenth annual meeting adjourned. 



